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St. John's, Merton, and Lincoln, were more co-operative. Jeune,
the Master of Pembroke and a member of the Commission, was
enthusiastic for reform. Many members of the university feared
that they were going to be brought under Government control, and
even thought that Kay-Shuttleworth would rule the universities
as he ruled the elementary schools.
The Commissioners were greatly concerned with the question of
the expense of a course at the older universities. Just as the New-
castle and Taunton Commissions considered that elementary and
secondary education, respectively, were not available for all those
who needed them, so the University Commission feared that many
members of the upper middle classes could not take advantage of the
opportunities afforded by the older universities because of the expen-
sive character of the courses, the restrictions of out-of-date statutes,
and the religious tests. The Commisioners were instructed not to
force the latter issue.
The report on Oxford, although written in a much superior
English style by Stanley, was more drastic than that on Cambridge.
The recommendations made were the basis of the Oxford Univer-
sity Act of 1854 and the Cambridge University Act of 1856. The
Hebdomadal Board at Oxford, which the Commissioners discovered
was extremely unpopular, was replaced by the Hebdomadal Council
which contained a large number of elected members. The Laudian
Statutes were repealed, and a new Congregation composed of resi-
dent members of the Convocation was created. Private halls or
hostels were once more permitted and the university was given
power to make statutes and regulations for them. The colleges
were given new constitutions which freed them from the ties which
had previously bound them to particular families, places, or schools.
College revenues were reapportioned and the professorial system
was reorganised and strengthened. Fellowships were to be awarded
on merit and scholarships thrown open to free competition. Non-
conformists were to be allowed to enter without a religious test and
to take the degree of B.A., but the M.A. was still withheld. The
Cambridge University Act followed similar lines. The Caput or
Council of the Senate became to a great extent an elected body.
In both universities, ordinances were to be discussed by Congrega-
tion or Convocation in English instead of Latin. The obligation
for Fellows to take holy orders was removed.
One interesting point referred to the Cambridge Commission
was the long-standing controversy between the university and the